INTRODUCTION
Ages by the muscular arm of William the Conqueror.
England, so far from preceding the other European
nations in the use of vernacular prose, began to fall behind
them; and, compared with countries like France or Ice-
land, was in a century or two very much behind indeed.
Nevertheless, the decline was not instantaneous; it did not
happen catastrophically within a year or two of the Battle
of Hastings; the only biography which we know to have
been written in the English tongue before that of Margery
Kempe was a Life of Wulfstan of Worcester, the one
English bishop who managed to retain his see throughout
the Conqueror's reign, till his death in the reign of Rufus.
Wulfstan's Life was written by his chaplain and chancellor
Colman, a generation or more after the Norman Conquest.
Yet Latin was rapidly ousting English, and it is significant
that this Life has come down to us only in a Latin trans-
lation : and so it does not deprive The Book of Margery
Kempe of its claim to be the first extant biography in the
English tongue.
During the later twelfth century, the thirteenth
century, and most of the fourteenth century, Latin or
Norman-French prose entirely displaced English prose,
except for purposes of preaching and devotion. During
these centuries the rule holds that 'to save some one's soul,
or to improve some one's morals, were seemingly the only
motives which could suffice to persuade an Englishman
to write his native language, except in verse'. In the Guild-
hall to-day may be seen the charter, in English, in which
William the Conqueror promised to the citizens of
London the retention of their ancestral privileges. But
when we come to the reigns of Edward I, Edward II and
Edward HI, we find that, despite the flourishing national